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Of zhe many trends and innovations in the field of 
-Vocational Teachev Education, som^ are more significant zhan 
others. Competency-Based Teacher Education (C3TE) is one of 
tnese trends. Putting CSTE m its proper perspective, some 
or tne otoer significant tre nds i nc iude (1) certification of 
voc^'t lOTial teachers not by completion of courses, but by 
' demonsti^ation of teaching competencies; (2) the mergence of 
the teacher center act; aod (3) the mcr.eas.ed emphasis on the. 
in^ervice education of vocational teachers. 

The term "Comp6tency-^ased Teacher Education" or perhaps ^ 
Perform ance-Based Teache5r Education appears 'many times m 
literatu;re, and is mentioned m professional meetings and such, 
^ne terms are used synonymously, but we prefer the term 

Corr.pe\iency-Based. " The term Competency-Based not only implies 
actual performance by the teacher, but_i_t also implies a miiiiiT.um 
acceptable level of competence in that performance. The CBTE 
approach foduses notion the occupational or^technical compe- 
tenciesy/out rather on teaching competencies needed by /the ^ 
^94r^ssful teacher. Thes^^re_referred_to as professional compe 
tenci es . 




a program identifies competencies important to teachers- By 



important,, we me^n those knowledges, skillB, and Natti tudes 
.'wjiich promote learning in students. &fter these competencies 
have been identified, a C3TE program mus't (2) provide learning 
♦activities which focus entirely oh the mastery of* these co*mpe- 
tencles. .Finally*, (3) assessment of how well these competen- 
cies have been attained is carried out in a real teaching situa- 
ion . ' . ' , 

There Is nt^thing-^'rcally new about the concept of Competency 
se<i Education. Vocational teachers have for years used this 
roach to produce occUpationally competent graduates. They 
e identified skills, used behavioral objectives, learning 
iod^les, and other elements associated with competency-based 
education. The newness is that we are^now applying the . 
competency-based ap|>roach to the occngat ion of teaching. 

Vrhere has been 'a need" for a '"different approach \o preparing 
vocatj^onal teachers, because there are some basic shortcomings 
in the\ traditional course-oriented approacij. Competency-Based/ 
Teacher^ Bc^ucation ^eems to fill these' voids. 

Tl^ere is a. need for a teacher training -program 
which is built entirely upon the actual profes-' 
,silpifal needs of teachers , rather than unrelated/ 
thfeory and other irlf <5rmat ional aspects 

* \ ♦ ^ , / " 

2. Th€\ need exists .for an ' ins tructiona'l program/tha t ' , 
wi]^ meet the individual nee'ds of teachers., 

A n^ed for evaluation de^v^ices^, and procedur4s wh>Jt;h * 
focus* on. th'e teachers*' performance'. That/ is, 
wh^-t.\the teacher can do rather*" than what/ t^he , ^ 
teacHer 'knows . / / . " - 



Soma of the advantages of the CB^TE approach /are evident 



whei? it is cQm'pared with, the traditional 'app/oa/h : 



r 



Traditional Program > VS. C . 3 .T .E . Program 

Content-based Competency-based 

Time-based ■ Performance-based 

Group ^ced Individually paced 

ClassrocHfl based / "Field-based 

Instructors / Resource Persons^ 

Norm-re ferenced */ Cri ter ion-re fere need 



One of the most significant differences between these two 
approaches is- the use of the- teacher educator. The conventional 
approach^^^rfili zes the instructor as a disseminator of ijiforma- 

3^1, but in the C3TE approach, the teacher educator's role 
shifts to that of a learning manager, guide, and resource 

person. He makes learners javare of th$ objectives of the 

\ / - ' ' 

program, and than m^kes various learning experiences available. 

^ * / 

The instructor 'and other resource persons also participate in 

,the assessment of tire learner's work. 

A fin^l major distinction between the two approaches is 
in the evaluation of learners. Most traditional programs still 
use t<he normative-referenced^ measures , in which students compete 
against each other; however, the C3TE approach is based on a 
criterion-referenced mode* Expected levels of competence are 
identified and made public. # ^ 

The importance of valid , pre-speci f ied compet^encies canjipt 
be emphasized too heavily. The attitudes, skills and knowledge 
needed by the teacher serve as the foundation for the instruc- 
tional program* I'hese competencies do not come from a textbook, 
put are based upon the actual role of the 'teacher. We examine 
what a successful teacher feels, knows, and. does. Once the' 

\ - 

competencies are identified, they are stated so that assess- 
ment or mastery of eac^ competency can be determined by 



observacaTon , Then,' these competencies which have been 
derived from the actual teaching role and stated m behavioral 

\ 

terms, are feade public in advance. ' 

Regarding the assessment aspect of CBT-E / there are some 

pertinent questions. Kow does one propose to actually evaluate 

« * 
^ pompecency attainment? In response, the final assessment is* 

Carried out in an actual teaching situation whenever. possible » 

Carrying competencies only to the * simulation stage may be 
.... V 

oetter tnan notnmg at all, but this situation lacks the realism 



ud^nts, Tne 



or an aptuaj. classroom with real students. The assessment of 
' • • • 

the teacher trainee's competency* uses performance in the class- 

room as the prizaary indicator of mastery, rather than what^ he 
* ^ ' — . <• > 

can^ recall ,on attest or exam. it is also importa*nt to consider 

/ • 

ev^de-nce of the student's knowledge which supports the particu- 
lar competency. ffhis arss'e*ssmen t procedure must be objective 
a^ possible . ^ - ' ' 

The next logical question mi^ht )De; What specific evidence 

or indica^tors* $re used to de ter'mink whlether a cpmpetency has 

• ■ » ♦ 

.oeen mastered? ^Assessment criteria utilized are derived from 

the competencies thenjsel ves . They state conditions unde'r' which 

the teacher must perform .and Vnat the expected ^level of 'perfor-* 

mance is for suc'cessful- mastery. "Jhese cri^teria are made public: 

4 

• in aavance along with the comp^etency statements? themselves. 




• ♦ . *^ Florida's Comma tm^nt , * ^ , ' 

T*he state of Florida is actively involved in Compet en^cy-. 

V 

, Bas^d Teacher Education^ The.varipus vocational service areas 

•♦ ' * 

. in 'the Division of Vocational-Technical Education o/ the Florida 

ER?C ■ • . . 



Stafe-Departaent of Education have begun exploring the CBTS 
concept. The Agricultural Education Section has formulated 
- a state objective .for ca.TE involvement: to prepare quality 
teachers and expose theia'to teaching situations through CBTE. 
The Section has identified ^0 major professional competencies 
needed by agricultural education teachers in Flor/da. 

The Voc-ational Business Education Section has established 
this statewide objective: to idgntif-y thp areas'in which 
Business Education teachers need to be competent and to provide 
• tne teacher with meaningful CBTE experiences. Sixty-one compe- 
tencies hAve beerv- identified for Business Education teachers. 
The -Home. Economics Section has concentrated their CBTE efforts 
on this ^.jective:- to identify essential tudent competencies 
and s.upport them with teacher competencies. Activities are 
u-ndefway to rdentify these important student cOTip^tencies . 

The Florida Legislature supports CBTE by allowing for both' 
approaches 'the Compe tency-Ba-sed a^jproach as well as .the 
traditional one. A conference i^ held each year by the Florida. 
Vocational Association (FVA) , aod 'irvl975, the entire FyA / 
Co'nference was devoted to competency-based education at all 
levels. Mr. Joe Mills, Director of Vocationa-l Education in 'tit^ 
state of-Florida, fully supports CBTE and has stated that . ; 
"...the I>ivision is committed to move totally into^a competeri'cy- 
ba^ed.^ approach , ' 

^he Ohio Project \ 
Florida State Unij/er^xty has participated in the advanced ? 
testing of ^modules developed by the Center for VocTtional; and " . 



Technical Education at the Ohio State University, The Center 

IS a research and development agency specializing in ' 

addressing problems in Vocational Education. This C3TE R&D 
o , ■ 

.project was- begun in 1967, and is scheduled for co^apletion by 

■4 ' * 

1976. The project has been funded primarily by ^he National 
Institute for Education (NIE) . Briefly, this project- identified 
and validated 384 professional competencies needed by vocational 
and technical teachers in all the traditional vocational service 
areas ^ all levels. , \r 

The first step in the competency identification process 
was a task analysis of vocational teachers and teacher coordina- 
tors.^ Intrc^spection and in'terview techniques were use.d to 
Identify a preliiftinary list of competencies. These preliminary 
competencies were then review-ed • and validated by a panel of * 
experts composed of teacher educators, state supervisors and 
master teachers representing seven vocational service areas in 
19 states. Ninety-seven percent of the competencies were found . 
to ^e common across all service areas, ^ and very few differences 
were found between secondary and post-secondary levels. Next, 
a critical incident study involving 700 teacher^ was ' conduc ted . 
These te-achers were asked to identify specific incidents th^t 
were c.ritical to sTucce'ssful teaching. A final list .of 384 pro- 
fessional competencies was identified in\he first phase of the 
project. . , • , • , 

The Center deAreloped over 100 self-ins true tional " modules to 
facilitate mastery of tliese competencies. The Center selected 
three universities to test these modules Flo^pida State 



V 

University, Colorado State University and Rutgers University. 
The Center is presently conducting'a National Institute for 
C37E 'under a contract with NIS, Activities began in 1975 with, 
the selection of ten cooperating institutions yof, higher 
'learning^ one from eacn of the U:.S,O.E.' ten geographic regions. 
At FSU/ ov^r iSO- moduTeS' have been tested, the testing 
involves inservice as .well as preservice people, and has been 
used in group instruction along with individualized instruction 
' All "vocational subject areas have be^n in\^olved. 

Approxi*^natel^^ 100 modules were^ de^loped in th^se ten 
categories : . * 

^ ' \ 

1. Program planniag, development^, and evaluation 
2- Instruction/planning 
3. Ins true tion/exe'cution 
^ 4, Instructrdn/evaluaftion 

5. iManagemen t ' - 

6. Guidance ^ - ^ * , 

7. School/community relations ' -* - ' 
, 8. Student v.ocational organization ^ 

9. Profesional role and devel.opment ' * . 

IQ, CoordinaJ:ion ^ • 

•The' process of writing , these modules jwais a very lengthy, 
cooperative venture involving teacher educators, state depart- 
ment people, teachers, adjninistratdrs , and supervisors, 
Although this development and review was very time .consuming 
anci quite costly, the Center felt that the modules produc^ed" 
would be of high quality, ' ^ ' ^ 

In summat^ion, the modules^ developed by the C^enter. focus on' 
one or mote competencies, and provide fox group or individual 
instruction. .They are flexible, and specific materials for -a 
giv6n vocational ^service area may be used. Each module culmi- 
aates with evaluation in a rfeal teaching situation. ' Finally., 



. the design of^ the meddles allows the p^rogram to be tailored 

'to the individual needs of teacher trainees. 

Some probleins have been encountered in testi'/ig the 
. - ^ " " \: 
modules', as would be- expected in 3ny new endeavor. A mator 

problem' is how to- fit the- competency-based approach i^ito the. 

. / ■ i • • * ■ * 

traditional ifniversil^y system based on courses compl^eted* in 
quarter hours. Also, some faculty members seem somewhat 
reluctant to become totally involved in. the Competency-Based 
approacn. Because there is a significant shift in the role 
played by the teacher educator, he/3he now becomes a managers- 
resource J>^rsqn, and a guide -- not just a lecturer. Another 
problem is the difficulty iA assessing . all participants in a 
real teach^g- si tuat ion . it iS.ea^y for inservice teachers to 
use their current 'classes , but it may be di'ffi'cul-t to f ind ,a 
'real teaching situation fo^: preservi/ce teachers. Resource 
persons who are well-qualified and who will take the .time and- 
effort needed to assist the project are scarce. Finally, there 
has been some difficulty with some students in ^is non-tradi- • 
tional approach.' 

■ . N 

Competency-Based Teacher Education 
• for' Industrial Education Teachers ; Phase I 

Phase I of a CBTE project^ for Trade and Industrial teachers 

was completed- in the summer of 1975,/ This phase focused on 

identifying entry-level competencies. A program is needed which 

allows teachers more flexibility in terms of acquiring basic 

tlpaching skills. ' in many cases,- the T&I teacher may liave to 

y 

take whatever callege courses are offered in his geographical 



are-iv regardless^. of his immediate ne^ds. This CBTE program 

< • • • • '''■■■(• 

will_ eventually serve T&I ,teacher« as one answer to this 

- O . > 

dilemma, ' ^ - • 

Although Florida State University was' the coordinating 
institution in th^i^ industrial education competency-based 
project, it was a total state^^ide cooperative effort. The 
project included state department personnel, teacher educators, 
industrial teachers, supervisors, and administrators. All tVe \ 
state's t^niversities^ which are approved to offer teacher educa.- 
tion programs in trade and industrial "education were involved. 
T^ese we^e Florida State University, Florida Agricultural and 
.Mecj^nical Un;Llersity, Florida Technological University, Florida 
International University, Uriivers ity . of North J-.lorlda, Univer- ' 
sity'of South Florida,, and the _ Universi ty, of West Florida. . 

, The ^^oject identified a^iid validated" minimum entry level, 
■professional competencies, along with specific .assessment , » 
coiitent.^ The project also reviewed ma^ny CBTE currfcular materials 
available throughout the state and nation, and identified those 
materials suitable for Florida's industrial education teachers.' ' 

^These were the key features of Phase. I .of the C,BTE Trade 
and' Industrial project: ' * ^ ^ 
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' ' . . 

Brought together research on CBTE friin sources * 
across Florida and the nation.. 

Implem?nte^_ a competency-based certification pro- 
gram on a statewide basis rather than by institu- 
tion or district * 



Used an advisory panel made up of representatives 
from the State Un-iversity System, State. Department 
of Education (VTA), teacher certification depart- 
ment, and sch-ool districts. 
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4. Validated competencies and ^ assessmer^t criteria 
* through workshop attended by industrial teacher 
educators, ^dmi^is tractors , and 'teachers f romv. 
Florida. 



Competency-Based Teacher Education 
.for 'Industrial Education Teachers; Phase -II 



i 



^hase II of the^ trade and industrial teacher certification 

project is currently^- in progress , and is ^a 'continuat.ioji of ^ 

^Phase I The- focus of 'Phase II 'is to: • >^ 

1. Plan and organize a competency-based presefvice 
industrial education teacheil ce^r tif4.catiQn pro- 
gram . ^ ^ ^ , ^ 



Plan a competency-based inservice program of 
staff development for' iridustrial education 
• teachers !^ • ' . ^ 

Establish a university ^evel competency-based* ] 
teacheV education program. ' 7 " 

4. Determine' alternatives for funding competency- * 
based teacher education. . , 

Competency-Based Vocational Education Program- 
at; Florida Sta^te University 

. - Project ACTLVE (At tailing ^ompetencies for- Teaching in^ ' 

Vocatipnal Edudatioft) is being conducted by the Vocational Ddu- 

cation .Program at FSU^^^^nde r -tlie sponsorship of the pivisTon of 

Vocational-Technical Education Florida State Department of 

Education. The^ goal pf ACTIVE is to identify pjcrof es sional cqmpe- 

tencies impt>rtant to vpaational teachers, administrators, super- 

visors, researchers andother personnel, ank to develop a^ 

competency-ba^ed program to prepare these professionals" at the 

preservic^/and inservice levels. ^ \ ^ 

ACTIVE v/as beguiv in Sepj:e3hi^^^--o^^ and initial activities 

have revived around identifying and^^j^alida ting professional * . 
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competencies ^roto each area within the prpj^cti .Bach .teaching', 
. leadership, 'and special needs area is being coordinated by' a- 
l:eam cgnsisting of vocati6i*al education faculty members, 
grad'uate research assi-stants ,^ and EPDA awarders. Activities 
of these teams are cc^rdinate<5 by a pro'ject coordinator under' 
tne direction of the, pro ject • director . ' : ' 

.Each^te^m crarapleted a review "of the literature^ identify 
a preriminary list of competencies for each area. This prelimi 
nary li^t was submitted to' a panel-for examination^ These • 
. preliminary lists were revi^.sed and printed as a questionnaire 
and mailed to a satnple of -practitioners in the field. Respond- 
ents were >skeA to rate each comp'etency as to importance. 

^ A preliminary analysis of data has been comp'leted w'ith 
a more detailed analysis '.to follow. Data will )De an-alyzed- to • 
determine competencies important to each target group within *' 
the project, an^^^^o-^etermine . common and unique compeiencie-s . 

. After competencies are identified and classified „ specif ic 
assessment criteria will be iden ti f ied - and validated for eaph 
comp^t4ncy. Faeld-bas^ as^'essment techniques ahd instruments 
will then be developed Comp-e tency-ba^ed learning materials 
ana activities will be developed ■ to ^ije Ip current- and prospective 
teachers and relkted .personnel maste^r competeux^ies , "Finafiy, 
this program Viil be implemenJ:ed- in the , traditional university 

» * ' * . ^ 

s^etting, -and a program' evaluation system will be developed and 
utilized . ■ . - , - . 

* f ' ■ ' ■- . ■ 

- The Trade and industrial Competency-Basec/ Teacher Edruca-' ' 

tipn program at Florida State University , is fche pilot program ' ^ 



within this project.* The^ categories and competencies included 
in^thi-s program are f-ound in Appen4ix A. 

t . • • • • 

^ * Dallas^ Workshop^ 

At the brief 'workshop that , followed the mediated presenta- 
tion^, the part'icip-an^ rated ea,ch .pompe teacy in the T&l ' program 

by the effdrt required .of a typical beginnid^ TSI teacher to '' 

' . ' ' ' 

attain each. The participants we're then asked to "identify those 
corapetehcies that they felt wer'e needed immediately by a" 
beginning TSI teacher.. The Dallas workshop providVd a h.ig'hly 
regarded ^r^^^g^nal input into 'the refinement of \hese competen- 



cies 



1^ • . Summary 
The 'nationir invcJJvment in CBTE has been somewhat surpris- 
ing. Over thirty states report either- legisl.ative/administra- 

tive -support for CBTE, or are studying the concept se^riously. 

. . ' ' ' ■ ■ 

Approximafexy 100 tea<:be r education institutions report that 

they are using a total ',CBTE program -or alternate programs... At * 
l-ea^jt 20 natiojial consortia, insti.tutes, centers or other groups 
have a priiaary or major function in the promotion of the CBTE 
movement. Appearing- monthly are hundreds of articles, position 
papers, and monographs dealing specif icall/ with j<:bte . The 
national involvement has been positive ^fregarding" CBTE ,' but ' 
Whether- .it will survive should perhaps d6 directed tx5wards 
implementing the CBTE concept and makihg it work. 
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APPENDIX A 



A total of sixty-five competencies are proposed for the 
Florida Competence-Based Trade and Industrial Teacher Education 
..J^rogram. Thirty-six preservice competencies, designated by an 
asterisk' (*) ^ were validated in Phase I. The learner wiil 
apcain these preservice competencies .to the awareness or practice' 
level ^rior to entry into the. class room/1 aboratjir/r The twenty- 
rixne inservice competencies and criteria arfe presently being ^ 
validaued. The niunber of inservice cfomi)etencies may change 
depending upon the results of^ the validation process. Except 
for the Orientation Category / mastery of alL'^competencies will " 
be assessed in a real teaching situation. The list) does not 
include criteria statements. ' 
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Proposed Florida Competency-Based Teachen^ Sa4<;atlon 
?rogrgj:n for Trade'^and Industrial Educatipn^ 

• Orientation to Vocational Teaching - designed to give the 
instructor .a brief overview of vocational teaching. 

*1.- Aware, of the purpose of this teacher education program. 

*2. Aware of the purpose and principles of Vocational 
, Education. * \ . 

*3. Aware of the oppose ^rid scope of OJr^de and Ij^dus^trial 
Education. ^ ^ 

*4. Aware pf^ teacher responsibilifc'ies . 

*5. Ay^e of the 3teps ijn planning the instructor's work. 

Aware* 'of district and local schpol policy and organiza- 
tional structure. * ' 

*7. AVare of the student vocational organization. * 

*8. Aware of opportunities for professional growth, • , 
i.e. professional organizations, etc. 




Prep^rauxon lor -Lnstructlon - priadples and* technique's of 
pxann^ng and organizing instructional aatferials and prepar- 
..mg- and motivating students-^to l6arn, 

I.* Analyze an occupation " 
*2. • Identify instructional objectives. 

3,. , Plan a unit o*f ' instruction. 
*4. Write^a lesson plant 



.c. 
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Select: an appropriate teaching method. 
6. Select and obtain instructional materials. 

Prepare instructional n^aterisls. 
8. Develop, course of study. 

gresen cation of In struction -'principle? and techniques 
neipmg stuaents master instructional objectives. 

"i. Present a manipulative - lesson. 

*2. Pr-esent a related .lesson. 

*3. Employ ^al questioning techniques. * . 

.*4. Present information with illustrated tal}4. 

*5. Conduct gfoup discussions, ' 

*6. Present information with chalkboards 

*7. Present, information with overhead jirdjector. 

'*8. Present information using models/real objects. 

9. Present, information with filins. 

.10. Present information with f ilftistrips/slides. * 

11. -Illustrate with bulletin boards and exhibits. ' 

12. "Incii^iduali.ze instruction. 
• 13. Conduct field trips. 

.14. Utilize resource person. 

,15. Employ brainstorming techniques 

16. Employ team teaching, ^ " 

^16 • ' 
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""^^^ Application of Learning, - principles and t^echnigues for help- 
•X ing aiuaents apply. wrxat they haV&>leamed. 

*1. Direct problem-solving activities. 

2. Direct shop/laboratory experience. * . " . ' 

3. ^. Direct student study, 

4. NDirect scudeats in instructing other students. 
Eftplojf technique of siiaulacion* 

6. EiTcpl^y technique of role playing. • * 



/ 
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H. Evaluation - principles and techniques for evaluating students' 
T.asoery ox instructional objectives. 

"1. Assess 'Student skill in shop/laboratory . 

*2. Assess student' knowledge' in classroom. 

3. Assess important student attitudes.- 

*4. Determine student grades. 

/ *5. Co^nduct follow-up study to evaluate program effectiveness. 

. , 6. Evaluate ii^structional e"£fectiveness*. 

Classroom/Laborato ry Management - principles and techniques 
Ox ^managing time^ materials, equipment, supplies, etc. for 
saxe and effective mastery of instructional objectives. 

*1. Organize and maintain the vocational • classroom. 

*2. Organize and maintain the vocational laboratory. 

• *3. Establish' and maintain a filing system.. 

4. Establish' and maintain a student progress record. 
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JtSdints"^^ safety/first-aid needs of vocational 



"6. Manage, equipment .and s'upplies. 

7. Project instructional resource needs. 

8. Arrange^or expanding facilities 1 
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^G. . KurTian Rg-lations - principles and techniques for effect«iyely 

coiTuuunicaring with students, parentsJ colleagues , ^axSir^nistra- 
tion, coimrrunity and others vrith whofn/the instructor must deal. 




*1. CoHununicate with students , oth^p teachers, administra- 
tors, layuien. 



*2. DeterTTiine needs and interests students. 

Relate uO students to fae±litajbe lea^ming. • ' . 

Assist students in developing jself-;discipline. 

^S.' Employ reinrorcement techniques in 'interpersonal relations. 

^o. DerTiOnstrare po^sitive interpersonal relations wathin the 
school systeiTf. 



'isor(^ 



7. Kainca^in occupari^onal advisory committee. 

8; : Sponsor the student vocational organization. 

9". ' Kelp siJudents secure job or further education. * 

10. Utilize studenjt .personnel services or outside agencies 
to meet student needs. 

Professional Role - designed to help^the teacher de.velop a 
. professional .phil^osophy and the skills needed to increase 
professional an$ occupational competencies. ' 7^ 



1. Express and display a personal philosophy consist^ent 
with the princiTples of vocational education; : 

2. Util:^e opppirtunities for pr^ofessional growth, i.e., 
professional org^izations, etc. 

3. Develop 'a pl^rt^o keep up-to-date in the 'bccupational 
specialti^.^/' 



IT 

4 
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